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and subject to the control of the meeting of citizens,
or the representative body, he administers the local
affairs, the Schoppen being only his advisers. He is
also an officer of the central government, and in that
capacity has control of the police. He is not, how-
ever, a professional member of the bureaucracy, and
his position is both obligatory and unpaid. Many of
the rural communes and manors are too small to per-
form their duties properly, and, as they have shown
themselves reluctant to unite voluntarily into larger
groups, the acts of 1891-92 empowered the superior
authorities, when necessary, to combine them, either
for all local purposes, or for certain special ones. The
change in the law aroused no little opposition on
the part of the landed gentry, who want to preserve
as far as possible the political independence of their
estates.

Among the remnants  of the feudal  system that
still exist in Prussia, there are many manors
(Gutsbezir&e).     These  form  communes  by
themselves, the administration of public affairs being
in the hands of the lord of the manor, who bears all
the charges at his own expense, and has a right to
act as mayor himself or appoint a deputy to fill the
office, subject, however, in either case, to the approval
of the Landrath.

The government of the Prussian cities is regulated
by statutes which are older than the reform
laws of  1872, and which are not identical
for all the different provinces.    The general principles,
however,  are much  the  same in most parts  of the